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terms of human 

meats don’t, so why should we* 
They talk of the pooph and the 
proletariat, and I talk of t 
tCs the same thing* 

—Harry Lime 

in “The Third Man”. 
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Threepence 


HOT VERY GRAND OPERA AT BLACkPOOL 

T.ll.C. Toe the line 


HIS years Trade Union Congress was held in the Opera House 
at Blackpool, And how well the singers knew their parts—and 
KR g according to the score! 

.ere are many great operas that 
rye with familiarity. The an- 
flhriw the T-U.C. present, a 
ficotnic spectacle, is not of 
^t grows stale with repetition, 
iri its sameness, while the stiff 
actors gyrate like puppets 
h their uninspired parts. 

at _can one write about this 
■performance? It was precisely 
wa s ex pec ted—n o “shoe ks". 
tews"—what arguments there 
were reduced to unreality be- 
each side was merely plugging 
■rrii political ilne, without regard 
Ithe well-being or interests—or 
opinions—of those they were 
ised to represent. 


main function of the Congress 
establish the loyalty of the Trade 
j movement to the Labour Govern- 
-a loyalty which had never been in 
ffion apart from the handful of 
|es who give their loyalty to the 
Government. 

I'e look in vain for any signs that the 
kdt Llnion leaders fee] any loyalty for 
J working class—of this country, even, 
| alone on the international plane, for 
Plough Mr, Dcakin, boss of the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers, was able to 
eer al 'Tollitfs Puppets”, he has 
own himself to be so completely one 
Attlee's puppets that it is merely a 
K&Uer of the pot calling the kettle black. 
And. indeed, as far as the exchanges 
between the loyal Labourites and the 
aval Stalinists went, the only Lhing that 
merged was the poverty of both their 
positions. 

On a resolution expressing concern 
at the intensified competition in re¬ 
armament. and asking the Government 
for a renewed initiative for seeking the 
end of the cold war, for example, it 
became a mere slanging match in which 
the supporters of the East and the West 
protested the peaceful desires of their 
particular masters and deplored the ag¬ 
gressions of the others. 

The resolution had been moved by 
Bob Edwards of the Chemical Workers, 
who. when replying at the end, pointed 
out how each speaker had tried to ap¬ 
portion biame for international tension 
on one side or Lhe other. “I don't think 
we make much progress by lhat,“ he 
said—and i hen proceeded to do just that 
himself! Edwards, like so many people 
sincerely appalled at the prospects of 
another war. found himself most em¬ 
barrass by the support of the Com¬ 
munists. 

Congress, of course, supported re¬ 
armament and all the other preparations 
for war. In resolution after resolution, 
the slightest criticism of the policies of 


the West—on the rearmament of Ger¬ 
many and Japan, trade with the East, 
co-operation with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions—brought for the wrath 
of the platform, and a heavy defeat on 
the card vote. 

Now, we do not have to say at this 
stage that we have po sympathy either 
with the aims or the tactics of the 
Stalinists, We know, and have frequently 
stated in these columns, Lhat all the 
policies and trickeries of the CP, and its 
many joint organisations are subset 
vient to the foreign policy of the 
Kremlin. Bur nobody with the interests 
of the common people at heart can 
accept the antics of the T.U.C. or of 
the Labour Party—even in their argu¬ 
ments against the Stalinists, 

For the T,U,C. and the Labour 
Government maintain the necessity of re¬ 
armament and all it entails—and in his 
speech to Congress, Mr. GaitskclI. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, outlined 
just what it entails. 

We must practice restraint in wage 
demands, even though prices continue To 
rise—and they will rise, prophesied Mr. 
GailskelL all through 1952, We have 
got to produce and export more and 
consume and import less. In short, the 
policy, as expressed by Hermann Goering, 
of “Guns Before Butter”, 

That this policy should be accepted— 
and not only accepted but violently de¬ 
fended—by delegates from the organisa¬ 
tions of productive workers, is a measure 
of the depths to which “socialist” and 
trade-union thought has sunk. Now even 


the “Bevamtes", whose criticism of the 
Government's war policy is mild enough, 
can he castigated as playing into the 
Russians' hands and thereby auto¬ 
matically defeated. 

The almost hysterical opposition to 
criticism, the patriotic attitude of “our 
country right or wrong”, the develop¬ 
ment of totalitarian techniques for con¬ 
trol of standards of living—and of 
thought—these arc necessities for a State 
on a war economy. That the trade 
unions should so easily accept it all is 
indeed proof that, as we have so often 
claimed, the unions are to-day part of 
the Stale. 

It. also proves the futility of “working 
within the unions”. Those sincere 
unionists who—in ever-decreasing num¬ 
bers—are si ill to be found, are finding 
the steam-roller tactics of the General 
Council and the discredited association 
of the Communists, too much for them. 

There is only one thing for the workers 
to do: to write the unions off as a dead 
loss and to start again from scratch to 
build industrial organisations to realise, 
not government policies but workers* 
interests. The presenL policies as ac¬ 
cepted by the T.U.C., of rearmament and 
its attendant sacrifices—amounting to 
real poverty—are suicidal. The prepara¬ 
tion is not to prevent war, but to win 
it when it comes—and as has been 
demonstrated so often, “whoever wins a 
war. the workers always lose.” 

Instead of Grand Opera, we have been 
given, at Blackpool, an exhibition by 
frightened men whistling m the dark. 
Let the curtain come down on the final 
act of this comedy of errors; let us, the 
audience, sweep the stage clear, and 
begin ourselves to play a part in the 
shaping of our destinies. 

PS, 


Britain Takes the Next Step in 

PERSIAN OIL DISPUTE 

T HE announcement by the Persian Prime Minister, Mr, Mossadig, 
that a note would be sent to the British Government (via Mr, 
Hamman in New York) informing them that unless the oil talks are 
resumed within fifteen days, the British Staff still remaining in Abadan 
will be expelled, has badly misfired, and the note will probably never 
be sent There appears to be a growing opposition in the Persian Par¬ 
liament to the Government's handling of the oil nationalisation, and 
the British Government has produced another trick that it had until 
now carefully kept up its sleeve: economic strangulation. Until there 
is a settlement of the oil question (1) Persia is deprived of the right to 
convert its sterling balances into dollars. (2) no country will be allowed 
to make any payment in sterling to Persia without authority of the 
British Treasury, (3) the export of essential goods from Gt. Britain 
to Persia is to be discontinued. 


These measures have been taken in 
order “to limit the harm which has been 
caused to the United Kingdom economy 
by the actions of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment.” Mr. Oscar Hobson, City Editor, 
of the News Chronicle describes these 
measures as leaving it “in no doubt lhat 
the Government is determined to use 
every legal and economic weapon at its 
disposal lo bring Persia to due recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that (contrary lo wide¬ 
spread belief) even in international deal¬ 
ings honesty is the best policy 1 *. 

This seems to us an extraordinary in¬ 
terpretation from this normally outspoken 
economist. For the British Government's 
action, coupled with the announcement, 
on the same day, that the World Bank 
{of which Mr, Hugh Gaitskell is a 
director) has postponed its investigations 
of Iranian conditions which might have 
resulted in a loan “until the situation is 
clarified”.* shows the extent of the 
British stranglehold on Persia's economy. 
It would further explain the reason why 
the British Government insist on market- 


“Atsn postponed until the “situation is clarified* 1 ' 
is th~ loan Persia by the Exoprt-Import 
Pwk of S2S nnillim, iicgot ini ions for which had 
*#:achtil an advanced 


Tito’s “Left” Admirers 


'TITO is right back io the news 
again. Not because the Contin- 
form have mounted a new attack 
or from any sensational new turn of 
events within jugoslavia^but be¬ 
cause the Left have taken him up in 
a big way- Zill incus in the New 
Statesman and Jennie Lee in the 
Tribune add their squeaks to the 
roar of Aneurin Be van in the 
Eventng Standard. 

In earlier articles we have con¬ 
trasted the openly non-moral, purely 
power political motives of the right, 
with the more sickly attempts of the 
left to give a moral gloss to the 
allies whom they deem expedient lo 
sell to the public. The present 
advocacy of Be van and Jennie Lee 


REACTION IN JAPAN 

BACKGROUND TO THE PEACE TREATY 


{from a corr&tpQrtdent) 

Tokyo, 5/9/5L 

T he Tcac(ionisation 1 of Japan is 
proceeding rapidly since the re¬ 
lease o? the ‘putted' war leaders this 
summer. 

The old leaders of Japan are 
resuming their activities to rule the 
country at their will, just as they 
did before 1945. Five years of oc¬ 
cupation did not change anything 
except the increase of Communists. 
Cynically speaking, these five years 
have been a mere vacation for the 
old leaders who got tired during the 
war. During the years of occupa¬ 
tion they conserved their strength in 
their villas. Of course, they may not 
have foreseen their present situation 
at the time when they wen? purged 
by Mac Arthur, But the changed 


international situation has brought 
unexpected fortune into their hands. 

They seek a chance to amend the 
constitution which was set up bv the 
order of MacAnhur, and to rebuild 
the army, the navy, and even the 
air force. They intend lo prohibit 
the right of general strike and to 
abolish all the 'progressive' lav/s set 
up under the Allied Forces, (The 
laws relating to local administration, 
the redistribution of land, the fpro¬ 
hibiting of monopolies, etc.) They 
may soon succeed, for at presenl 
their interests accord with the in¬ 
terests of American imperialism. 
But perhaps their dream will not 
come irue, for Asia is not the Asia 
of the old days, even if Japan is 
becoming once again the Japan of 
the old days, 

.Masamichi Osawa, 


and Ztliiaeus and the lesser sup¬ 
porters of Tito amply bear out our 
contention. They shed more light 
on the morality of the left than on 
the Jugoslav dictator. 

Tito’s Personality 

The Bevans are at pains to stress 
Tito's personal quality, his charm, 
his open-mindedness, his memories 
of partisan struggles. And also his 
physical fitness. There is something 
ludicrous about this sort of thing. 
One does not judge rulers by 
whether they are nice men and look 
healthy and athletic. Stalin's ad¬ 
mirers- for example, Bernard Shaw 
-spoke of his geniality and breadth 
of outlook. For others he is "the 
best-dressed man in the Soviet 
Union". Even Hitler had admirers 
who stressed similar pom:*, though 
Goering had more. 

Tito’s case parallels that of Mussolini's 
early admirers who incorporated athletic 
abilhy and horsemanship amang the gifts 
he broughi to the Italian people. 

There have undoubtedly been nice men 
in politics, but the fact is irrelevant. 
Hie relationship of ruled to rulers is the 
basic issue. The tyrams of the Italian 
renaissance may gain posterity’s praise m 
patron* of the uris, but that did not 
excuse them in the eyes of those they 
impoverished or executed, 

"Popular Support* 1 

Nor is personal popularity—Mint vague 
term—of much value. It ii everyday 
experience ihm the state of public excite- 
mem and of the sense of prosperity or 
other fulfilment condition the esteem in 
which a ruler is held. Churchill’s career 
illustrates the point many times oyer. 
People accessible to patriotic emotion 
no doubt led warm to Tilo because of 
lus uruggle with Moscow. 

But Mussolini was also popular in just 
th. tame way that Churchill was popular 
and far the same superficial reasons. 
Vet in the end he wu$ overthrown* In 
hlMot) wicked men have often been 
popular, good men often haled. Such 
11 per Ik oil attitudes are irrelevant— 
c’viep to publicists of the Lett, 


The Reality 

Bevan shows Tito talking as an equal 
with other members of the governing 
hierarchy. Lenin also behaved like that. 
What Lenin and Tito have in common 
is ruthlessness; ruthlessness in crushing 
opposition, in the essential business of a 
ruler, that of retaining power* 

All the left-wing apologists cannot 
erase the record of stamping out opposi¬ 
tion, of propaganda trials, of willing co¬ 
operation wnh the Soviet dictatorship. 
ZtUtacus quotes Tito's criticism of the 
Soviet Union and all stress the fact that 
he speaks with authority as being 
“Moscow trained". We should attach 
more weight to his criticisms if they 
had been made ten or fifteen years 
earlier when the Soviet picture was no 
different. But the Socialists of to-day do 


ing aN the oil produced by the Persian 
nationalised industry. 

Persia's “privilege” to convert sterling 
balances dates hack to 1947 and is con¬ 
tained in a “Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing” entered into between the 
Bank ©f England and the official Persian 
Bank, the Bank Melik whereby it was 
agreed that dollars would be available to 
buy goods from America only where the 
goods were unobtainable from Great 
Britain under “equal lerms”. In 1950 
British exports to Persia totalled thirty 
million pounds. The corresponding 
figure for American exports has not been 
published. 

We have no illusions that Messrs. 
Mossadie & Co, are a lot of blue-eyed 
innocents, but to try and whitewash 
British policy in Persia and to imply, as 
does Mr. Hobson, that Great Britain 
stands for honesty in international deal¬ 
ings is sheer nonsense. By having to 
wash their dirty linen in public, the 
Persian and British Governments (with 
American big business probably chuck¬ 
ling away in a corner just biding its time 
and watching for where it can drive in 
a little siars-and-stripes wedge without 
making it too obvious) have dearly 
demonstrated the pattern of modern 
Imperialism. Not the Rhodes and bible- 
punching missionaries kind but the fifth 
column and economic variety, which is 
more suitable to our times, and cheaper 
to operate. 

Libertarian. 


not like intransigents; they actually pre¬ 
fer those who turn their coats from 
expediency to the revolutionists who 
speak the truth at all times, whether 
“convenient*' or not. 

Moral Wash 

Bui we, too, should not fait too far 
into indignation. It is right to denounce 
outrages: but it is well to remember 
that for the mass of people a “kindly" 
dictator is almost as oppressive. The 
history' of Jugoslavia, after all, is the 
history of governmental he wresting 
of power and initiative from the hands 
of those who ought to wield il—every 
man, woman, and child in the country'. 


Important Announcement 


V^E have sent out this week 
several hundred subscription 
renewal reminders to readers, many 
of whom are accustomed to renew¬ 
ing in December. To avoid con¬ 
fusion we wish lo point out that 
with Freedom having been pub¬ 
lished as a weekly since May we 
have had to make a corresponding 
adjustment to subscriptions, and 
those normally due for renewal at 
the end of December became due on 
August 25th. 

May we take this opportunity of 
asking readers who receive a 
reminder to give il their early 
attention? With increased postal 
charges, printing and stationery— 
not to mention our very limited Irce 
time, they will be assisting us by 
not waiting to receive a further re¬ 
minder before replying. And 
should any not wish to receive fur¬ 
ther copies (which we hope will 


not be the case!) a note to that 
elTect will be appreciated. Unlike 
other journals we do not stop send¬ 
ing our paper as soon as the sub¬ 
scription has expired. But there is 
a limit even with us. and a few 
readers have in fact received a 
reminder marked "Final Notice". 
In these cases the present issue is 
the last one they will receive unless 
we hear from them in the meantime. 
(And we repeat that we have never 
refused to send Freedom to any 
reader who writes to tell us lhat he 
wants to read the paper but cannot 
altord to pay a subscription. But 
if such readers cannot even write to 
tel! us this, we can only assume that 
they have either moved from the 
address to which we send the paper, 
or are not interested ) 

Freedom’s economic stability— 
in these days of complete instability 
in the prices of raw materials and 

0** Continued on !*• * 



































JACK ISAACS ON LITERATURE AND LIFE IN THE lOth CENTURY 


FRUDO * 


I u i! h.i' fiwed hi! ■Heolteiw on 


lncrcii^ing irisisr 
analysis of ihe 


v\ ‘ r ro reduce below extracts from the second of six lectures by Mr. 
r ts-iics tthiofi »*' iV ( ’ roadcflst ,as< .' trur h .V the BBC under the title 
AfWs mr/tt >1 r»rniifth<entury Literature. They have recently 
been pubiis/teil ■< s ;l K ’ ok wh,ch •* "Viewed on this page. 

klcntificatioji, In Lewis Mum ford's tine 
book on 7V>, Culture of Cities, published 
here in 193$, there is a terrible nnd pro¬ 
phetic chapter which he calls A Brief 
Outline of Heft, It deals with the crea¬ 
tion of terror and anxiety in the in¬ 
habitants cf what he calls “Megalopolis"; 

I he ftinni city of Western civilisation, 
before tt becomes “Nek ro polls* 1 , the 
ruined city of the dead, He quotes 
Kuskin on London, and "the appointed 
destiny of a large average of our popu¬ 
lation to die like rats in a drain, either 
by tmp or poison," Me sees Joyce’s 
Leopold Bloom as a mmd “regurgitating 
the contents of the newspaper and the 
advertisement*. living in a hell of un¬ 
fulfilled desires, vague wishes, enfeebling 
anxieties: a dissociated mind in a 

disintegrated city: perhaps Ihe normal 
mind of the world metropolis." As an 
informed sociologist, he calls this the 
normal mind of the city-dweller, and 
forestalls the critic who considers the 
modern novelist morbid and pessimistic 
and squalid in his insistence on selected 
part* of the city life. What is the 
normal life of the city? Is tt the elegant 
salon, the genteel suburb, the factory, 
the office, the stadium, the university, 
the evening institute, the museum and 
art cattery. the music-hall, the grevhound 
track or the church? Is it the thieves’ 
kitchen, the cafe. the beer-garden, the 
milk- ba r or the comer house, or is it 
the lying-in hospital or the lay-out par¬ 
lour. the brothel, the public lavatory; 
the prison, or the sewer? , , . 


THE AGE OF ANXIETY 


D^ur century with 
cine Freud, in hts 

demh-wbh” ha* suggested that mankind 
,. ri1 rf m love with easeful Death," and 
... ^ far rtv the ■ deaih -w ish” is in con- 
jitci w ith the “life force" if hns become 
a poienr ingrttficnt m the anxiety of the 
Worse than death even is death 
m fife Where the nineteenth century 

feared that >piniunl death which come* 
fn'm the Jos* of religious faith, the 
twentieth century fears that death in life 
which is the loss of sexual potency. The 
fundamental arixietv of mankind about 
the atomic bomb* is not the fate of 
those who are lucky enough to be killed, 
jsur ihe uteri lira non of those who sur¬ 
vive. The most ominous official state- 
men i J have ever read is the reassuring 
advice of the Atomic Energy Com- 
niosion: “Persons exposed to radiation 
should refrain from begetting offspring 
for a period of two lo three months." 

W irh such material for nightmare, is it 
surprising that the poet and the novelist 
should Miller from terror-dreams, and 
that literature, when f| does not report 
such fears directly, should present them 
in symbolical or allegorical form*? 


the literary executor who refused to 
burn the manuscripts, recalls how 
Kafka's friends were in agonies of 
laughter at the first reading of this 
chapter, and how Kafka himself was too 
overcome with laughter to continue But 
in 1933 it was no longer a laughing 
matter, and Mr. Alex Comfort in his 
novel On This Side Nothing epitomises 
the age of anxiety in one sentence: "I 
saw the same fear m her face that l 
should have fell if a stranger called at 
night, the world-wfde t we niicTti-century 
fear which one sees wherever one knocks 
unexpectedly ai any door." 


THE civilisation which in breaking 
down is a civilisation of great cities, 
va^, proliferating cities. And that is 
vvhv some of the best sit modern novels 
have taken the city as an image of man, 
in ail his richness and variety. It’s an 
ancient image, the image Of despair and 
disintegration in Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Proust calls on its ancient association*, 
when he writes of the Cities of the Plain, 
Sodom and Gomorrah. As a pervasive 
svmhol it is the city of Dublin in James 
Joyce s Ulyssvs. In Alfred Dublin's 
AUxanderpfan it is Berlin In Elias 
Caneili s great novel Amo da FA it is 
the efty of Vienna. and more rhan a 
hundred year* ago. in a poem that has 
suddenly become very modem. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley wrote that: 

Hell Is a city much hie London, 

-4 populous and smoky city. 


The ancient Hebrew prophets, the 
modem poet and novelist, and Ihe 
modern sociologist* all agree m this 


pR ANZ KAFKA . . died in 1924, but 

x he foreshadow** the human situation 
in the ’thirties and Ihe ’forties. The 
Castle appeared in English in 1930 and 
The Trial in 1937. There is something 
uncannily prophetic in The Trial , the 
black storm-trooper uniforms of the 
guards, and the Iasi words of the hero 
a* he is shot, "Like a dog," he says, 
and we find something ominous in the 
arresi in the firsi chapter: "without do¬ 
ing anything wrong he was arrested one 
line morning," and in the callous, ruth¬ 
less intrusion of the warders on the 
privacy of the individual. When Kafka 
wrote this, it was a huge joke, a pre¬ 
posterous situation, and Mr. Max Brod 


"T LIKE to read detective and mystery 
stories." says Miss Gertrude Stein, 
So does everybody. From bishop down 
in barrow boy, everybody reads Ihrillers. 
If the allegory is the escape-form of the 
Age of Anxiety, the thriller is scapegoat 
of the Age of Violence, loaded with all 
its sins. Once again we have "The Talc 
of Terror” as a popular and universal 
form . . . The torture chambers “of the 
Gothic novel. Ihe underground passages 
and clanking chains, ihe bandits and 
secret tribunals arc the equivalent of our 
gangsters and third-degrees, our Ges- 
tapos and interrogations, our purges and 
gas chambers. The Gothic ruins corres¬ 
pond to the ruin* of bailie and bomb¬ 
ing and aiomic warfare, In 1794 ap¬ 
peared two books representing the 
eternal division within the thrillers: Mrs. 
Anne Raddiffes Mysteries of Udalpho 
and William Godwin's Caleb Williams. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho is still a read¬ 
able book, but as a thriller it now seems 
as ludicrously childish as perhaps our 


own political *‘raw head and bloody 
bones" wiJJ appear to the grimmer and 
more accomplished torturer* of the 
future. Its romantic terror* are more 
Itkc women screaming at mice, though 
Mr. Graham Greene a* not ashamed to 
use their technique. But William God¬ 
win's book grow* in nature with the 
passing of time. It is a psychological 
thriller with a political motive—to depict 
“things as they are", to show how “the 
spirit and character of the government 
intrude* itself into every rank of society", 
and to display "the modes of domestic 
ad unrecorded despotism by which man 
becomes the destroyer of man". It 
appeared at the moment when Pill’* 
Gestapo arrested the members of the 
London Corresponding Society and im¬ 
prisoned them in the Tower on a charge 
of treason. "Terror was the order of the 
day," Godwin said, and he was just a* 
apprehensive of arrcsi a* Wordsworth 
was later. Caleb Williams showed terror 
exercised by an individual in the spirit 
of the Government, not yet terror or¬ 
ganised by the State, Mrs. Shelley 
dedicated her Frankenstein to him, and 
received his condemnation, which is the 
condemnation of the commercial thril¬ 
ler of to-day, and of that abomtnaiion 
"the story of pure deception". "Your 
personages arc mere abstraction*,” be 
wrote to her, "the lines and points of a 
mathematical diagram, and not men and 
women. If A crosses B, and C falls upon 
D. who can weep for that?" 


XT O WAD AYS, the tale of terror has 
proliferated in every direction. 
There is the political tale of terror. 


Gerald Heard’s Untawiiw. Arthur K«x*t- 
ler'i Oarknest at Noon, Gr/iffe 

Orwell * 19H4. There i» the rtligtatu t *l* 
of terror in Graham Greene’* ftoahmn 
Rock and The Power and the Gfor v . the 
scientific thriller to Aldou* Huxley*!, 
Brave New World and Ape and 
Ihe ethical, the existentialist, lb* philo¬ 
sophical, the plain detective thriller, and 
ihe "tough" novel, and lowering above 
them all in popularity, the sexual i*ja 
of terror, No Orchids for Mist Blandish. 
The pressure of civilisation and 'he 
mechanism of publicity have dulled our 
response* so that we need greater and 
greater stimulus, we call "for madder i 
music and for stronger wine". The art ^ 
of public relation* has dulled the sen 
of private relations, and exaggerate 
words may he used for exag 
deeds The Commissioner of Police 
oounced recently that " Murder, 
ing and sexual offences keep up 
disquieting rate," and for the rest . 
world England is still the count! 

Jack the Ripper. The tale of tc 
simultaneously the sadistic Ule, 
the same divisions, political, 
sexual sadism, sadism as a fine 
some disturbed people have 
tccled religious sadism in The 
Party. The Gothic novel 
reader with its beckoning litli 
mixing only excitement and 
The title of the modern tale of 
like a tom catering for jaded 
pot cm tastes, l know of mnhinjj 
symptomatic rhan ihe title of a tj| 
have not read: Kiss the Blood dj 
Hands. 

Reprinted bom An of Tn 

Century literature, Sy orron^mnil is 

pubtitheri, M/m. Seeker tl (Tortus 


SIX LECTURES ON 20th CENTURY LITERATUF 


AiV ASSESSMENT OF TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY LITERATURE by J. 
Isaacs. (Seeker & Warburg, S/6) 

/^\F the thousands who listened to Mr. 

Isaacs' six broadcast lectures on 
20th-century literature Iasi year, there 
must have been many who warned a 
permanent record in order to make a 


The Liberation of Sexual Aspirations 

IN the preceding articles, an attempt 
has been made to describe ihe life 


to 

a primitive people who. in contrast to 
our society, adopt a natumJ and sex- 
aifirmauve atutude towards their children 
from infancy to adult life. Necessarily 
such a presentation has been sketchy, 
but those who would like lo Ilf I in the 
details arc referred lo MatifKiwskrs book* 
The Sciual Lift * of Stir ages (Rouiiedgc, 
1929). 

The sex-negative attitude is so wide¬ 
spread that it is necessary lo stress Ihe 
significance of Malinowski's study. It 
shows ihaj free development and satis¬ 
faction of sexual needs from I he earliest 
years of life reveals no inherent bio¬ 
logical complication*. The starting point 
for this series of articles was the exist¬ 
ence of child murder and the patho- 
logical response of our society lo them. 
The follow ing brief xummary of M*/in- 
owskFs findings (by Wilhelm Retch: 

77; r function of the Orgasm, 1 942. 
p. 201J indicates ihcir relevancy to con¬ 
temporary social problems. 

"Children in the Trobfiand Islands 
know no sex repression and no sexual 
wcrccy; Their sex life is allowed to 
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develop naiurally. freely and unham¬ 
pered through every stage of life, with 
full satisfaction. The children engage 
freely in Ihe sexual activities which cor¬ 
respond to their age. Nonetheless, or 
rather, jusl for this reason* the society 
of ihe Trobriandcrs knew; in ihe third 
decade of our cenuiry, no sexual per¬ 
versions, no funclionaJ psychosis, no 
sex murder: they have no word for 
theft; homosexuality; and masturbation, 
to them, mean nothing but an unnatural 
and imperfect means of sexual gratifica¬ 
tion, a sign of a disturbed capacity to 
reach normal satisfaction. To the chil¬ 
dren of the Trobriandcrs, the strict, 
obsessional I rain mg for excremental con¬ 
trol which undermines the civilisation of 
the white race, is unknowm, The Tro- 
bnanders, therefore are spontaneously 
clean, orderly, social without compulsion, 
intelligent and industrious. The socially 
accepted form of sexual life is spon¬ 
taneous monogamy without compulsion, 
a relationship which cun be dissolved 
without difficulties; thus ihcre is no 
promiscuity/' 

Aurhorjliirjiiii Busin of Social 

Neurosis 

The same writer then goes on to stress 
a point of great social importance. "Ac 
the time when Malinowski made his 
aiudics of Ihe Trohriand Islanders, there 
wav living a few miles away, on the 
Arnphlctl Islands, a tribe of patnarchu! 
authoritarian family organisation. The 
people inhabiting these islands were 
already showing all the trails of the 
European ueurolic, such as distrust, 
anxiety; neuroses, perversion, suicide, 
etc ■ T the Jitterence /usl mentioned, 
between rhe rujinarsluiJ free organisation 
of the J robnarid J slanders and the pafri* 
a r dial, a til honta /mid orre on Ihe Amply* 

Jen Islands, fun mote weight from it 
mental hygiene potnf of stew than Ihe 
most tnlncale and seemingly exact graphs 
of our utademis world This chfference 

srgnrliev f he dttertntndv factor of the 
mental health t*f a fHtpiduihvt is the 
s tmdition of its natufui love hfr 


manifestation of child murder, then it 
is time lo wonder whether "civilisation"’ 
is a reward worth the repression of 
natural sexual impulses. 

Actually, however, such objections do 
not in fact brush away the importance 
of Malinowski’s study. Nor do they 
side-step the conclusions regarding sexual 
misery which a direa study of our own 
society compels. The simple Fact is that 
every natural feeling urges that our 
society radically alter its attitudes to sex 
in general and io the sexual needs and 
activities of children and adolescents in 
particular. There can be no real doubt 
that the capacity for love and the 
capacity for-fulness in life and work go 
hand in hand. (The credit for the full 
working out of this relationship goes to 
Wilhelm Reich, and the reader who 
wishes to pursue further studies is re¬ 
ferred to his work, especially The 
Function of the Orgasm and The Sexual 
Revolution.) From a revolutionary and 
social point of view the recognition of 
these facts is of the greatest possible 
importance, 

A Social Objective 

It was suggested in an earlier article 
that the ability, w-hich we now possess, 
lo understand something of the mechan¬ 
ism whereby the sex-negalive attitude of 
society leads to the development of in¬ 
dividual unhappiness; the brutal sup¬ 
pression of natural impulses in children 
and the consequent destruction of natural 
family affect ion; the mass misery and 
apathy; the general incapacity for crea¬ 
tive activity and productive work¬ 
ability to comprehend these processes 
enables us lo see Jhc ways to combat 
problems of our time which before 
hcemcd overwhelming and unapproach¬ 
able. 


note of. and read for themselves some of 
Ihe hooks he mentioned and compare 
their opinion with his, and many who 
wondered whether the lectures were as 
good on paper a* they seemed in the per¬ 
suasive and sonorous voice of their 
author. 

They will not he disappointed in ihis 
volume. Mr. Isaacs is a university 
lecturer on “English Literature", but 
there is on trace of the classroom about 
these talks which breathe the enthusiasm 
of someone who knows and loves what 
he is discussing. For this reason it is 
foolish lo complain about the writers he 
doesn’t mention or the aspect* of litera¬ 
ture which he docs not discuss. He is 
addressing not students of writing, but 
readers and potential readers of books, 

"What is so remarkable about the 
twentieth century," says Mr, Isaacs in his 
opening lecture, "and what marks ii off 
from previous centuries, is the intense 
awareness tt has of its owm process, and 
its innumerable attempts to describe 
what is happening, while it is happen¬ 
ing/ 4 and he shows how the ’new 
psychoanalysis has altered the writer’s 
task, his melhod, and his product. The 
theme of the second lecture can be 
gauged from the extracts quoted on this 
page. Among the drawings of Albert 
Dlirer, Mr. Isaacs tells us, is a self- 
portrait in the nude which he sent to his 
doctor, with an inscription on it: "There, 
where my finger is pointing, the spot 
coloured yellow; that’s where it hurts/’ 
"It seems/’ Mr, Isaacs declares, "as 
though all the sensitive writers of to^lay 
are displaying themselves in the nude, 
saying urgently, on behalf of humanity; 
as great writers have always done. 
That’s w-here it hurts’," 


The third lecture, discuss mi 
in which the novel has become 
century’ the dominant form of iitof 
illustrates the development of 
pressionistic technique of the "flrt 
consciousness". Having examined 
texture of the modern novel, the 
turns in the following leeiute 
structure, ", . , the shapes of novel 
they have those shapes: how- and{ 
the philosophical and other probf 
the age have forced those shapes 
them, and how, in turn, the novel 
in confronting and exploring the 
lems of human destiny’/ 

The fifth lecture traces in inter 
detail the rebirth of poetic drama, in 
two spheres, the religious and the 
Ueal. in which most of the verse 
of the last two decades have 
written. The final lecture b a pane 
survey which concludes by la 
the present shortage of critical _ 
and periodicals io keep the writer 
the reader in touch with each other, 
encourage new writers and rescue 
from isolation, "to blow away the 
and to maintain standards/' and, » 
much to sell books, but to make 
worth buying. 

Mr. Isaacs pleads above all for 
tinuai experimental writing, ’’There i 
be no hardening of the anenes. 
following of the safe tine . . wit! 

experiment the age is dead. ’ Thi* n 
stimulating book, and whether you 
an avid reader anxious lo compare i 
with a perceptive critic, or a puL^ 
wanderer in the world of books, anw 
to discover what contemporary wr 
are after, what makes them tick, von 1 
find it rewarding and enlightcnmg. 

C 


-COMMENT 1 


CONFIDENCE TRICK 


If we arc honest if is imjHmibJtr to 
escape (hr coaclution itont Mulmowtiu t 
ivork on I he tine hand and (he misery 
arid sexual abnormalities of our own 
society on ihe other fi ii cai\, no 
doubt, lo poini out that (he MKirty of 
the Trobriandcrs ii a simple one based 
on agriculture and fishing, whereas ours 
is a highly complex economy. And (here 
are Those (for example, f rcud, in hit 
later years, and 7, D. Unwin) who con¬ 
tended dial (he repression of sexuality 
was necessary for culture to develop, 
These arguments cannot here be ex¬ 
plored further—except pa haps lo point 
out (hat if ihe development of clvihia* 
(ion he lukcn (o include Ihe develop¬ 
ment of modern weapons uud ibe 


I lie problem itself —ibii of replacing 
a tonally sex-ncgativc anilude by sex- 
affirmation is of course, enormous Hut 
the social work of tackling il it not 
impossible H rcqnirei woik in all 
activities regarding the up bringing of 
children, m establishing foci fine* far 
contraception and the removal of other 
harriers to sexual fultilmeni And, not 
least. R requires dial cnnlhtuaui preuurc 
by individuals which gradually alters 
I he nuilooL of society in general. 

An enormous (ask, undoubtedly* Hut 
whereas authoritarian concepts demand 
all the lime (hat men and women should 
disrcgaid and suppress natural desires 
<md aspirations, ihe (ask we envisage is 
in line with natural desires, natural 
striving* Whereas a si rue lure founded 
on ihe Lonimuou* denial of human 
function as om society is must forever 
he unit able* ihe establishment of a social 
environment for free development has 
the content and (he whole hearted, tin 
divided, enefgy of human functioning 

i H ■ 


1 SAVING the radio switched on after 
one of those engaging little Sunday 
morning musical programmes. 1 found 
my self being introduced to a Reverend 
Aloys ms Something-or*ot her * and was 
about to switch otf, when ! heard what 
seemed to me to Ve a strange line being 
put across. 

The reverend gentleman was referring 
to the strength lo be gained by a dose 
association with Jecus Ohmt* and of the 
seif •confidence thm was engendered 
through the partnerxhip. Vic went on 

10 attack those who always greeted you 
by commenting on how poorly you 
were looking and said that he supposed 

11 made than feel belter if somebody dse 
felt tad 

Now this it simple enough psychology 
hut what rather intrigued me was the 
double-think inherent in what be was 
saying I or surely the nghtcous get 
great kick out Of telling others what 
miserable sinners they are? The whole 
basis of much preaching is that we are 
all lost souls and although the preacher 
always puns in (hat chant about "We 
have all done what we should not have 
done, and not done what we should 
have done," it i* tacitly understood that 
he, the man of bod, ti blamclc^ m this 
respect Not that he would admit it, but 
III bft he think* it! - ^ 


Well, w 


hai i* this but lelluaf 


they are not 


good* in order to make 


vouroclf feet better 4 Whxt u the I 
ol a parson’s preaching if he dot* 
believe that the congregation is tad 
he is good? If the congregation is 
reads virtuous there is no point m t 
them lo stop sinning, and if he n _ 
better than they, it is damned cheek to t 
preaching am way! 

The self-confidence point was 
tercslmg one too. for surety the l 
altitude demands humiluy m 
tionship with CuhI. And 
not exactly engender self^ 
the face of somebody who is 
unless—and here ts the appeal to i 
ency—unless he is on your 
I oid God h a Kalous Vivxl 
accept any terms of csi-pan 
ans of that equality tumxenie 
join forces with him (sorry. Hmi 
to be undeisitwwt that he is ihe 
and you do as you are told. No 
that, but you warship him for 
you 

VhK can hardly be said to m*k< 
confidetice* which surd) 
fidence in yourself, not in 
Pope Maim. Frankie Sinatra, 
ige. (he Holy Ghost or am 
gums leader 

This i* where the Anarch^* ^ 
much safer ground when 
about self-confidence. They 
“no leaders", neither sek 
ctmfidencc in yourself. 


rengi 
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INSECURITY AND THE 
CRUMBLING 

OF SOCIETY 


T H 


F 1 




^ quotations from Mr* Isaacs' 
book, printed on the opposite 
rf epitomize a number of signifi* 
t aspects of our society which 
ve received some consideration 
ijbe pages of Freedom in recent 
ilh$- By a significant coinci- 
his title* The Age of Anxiety T 
same as the concluding words 
Bust week's editorial There can 
gainsaying the fact that more 
■o re people are coming con- 
l> Jo realise the insistence in 
ponirf life of the sense of 


years ago* the socialist 
fcm concerned itself almost 
VeK — William Morris and 
the anarchists were far- 
;Ceptions—with the material 
iGmic ills of society, or. 
Sxactly. of the working-class* 
■acs shows that even a slight 
■ration of poverty serves to 
wjtr the even more far-reaching 
■ of insecurity, and that this 
extends beyond the economic- 
■pressed class into all sectors 
■piety* His study further 
1 that anxiety has no rational 
pries; it underlies the Jiiera- 
t ail countries in the twentieth- 
■y: it is international 
■y years ago everyone could 
■nee poverty* But in the con- 
■rary literature of sadism and 
p there is an ominous element 
ination. We no longer see 
pie struggle between potential 
’ and material want: instead 
|ve the spectacle of a world half 
ve with the fascination of terror* 
seems that here we touch the 
e of the great problem of why 
fcn put up with a world of misery, 
p t paralysing apathy of our time* 
■The age of anxiety as an ob- 
JCtrve concept gives some insight 
|to several direct problems. Why 
life to-day somehow obstructed 
achievement? Not the special- 
fad achievements along particular 
roes which are stressed in pane- 
fiics on progress, but the general 
nse of achievement of something 
nth-while, the sense of satis¬ 
faction, of fulfilment in life. We 
long for enrichment of life; in what 
ways can we work to secure it? 

Anarchism has long insisted on 
the general proposition that free¬ 
dom is the necessary pre-requisite 
for responsibility. We may now see 
some of the more specific aspects 
of this question. 

Mr* Isaacs quotes Lew f is Mum- 
ford on the disintegrating effect of 
large cities* The aim for the future 
must dearly be for more simplicity: 
smaller social units; Jess specialisa¬ 
tion in work: less, not more, division 
of labour* 

In education one can sense the 
same underlying struggle against 
anxiety. The anarchist, Francesco 
Ferrer fought against the religious 
control of education to free chil¬ 
dren's minds from the anxiety in¬ 
separable from the religious stand¬ 
point To-day, Herbert Read urges 
the unfolding of children's capacities 
and an aesthetic, life-embracing re¬ 
placement of moral exhortation. 

On the same general line* A. S. 
Neill aims to achieve a natural emo¬ 
tional development with emotional 
security antf the consequent ability 
to achieve adult responsibility as 
its goal Then there was the Peck- 
ham Experiment* 

Mr. Isaacs refers to Freud's anti¬ 
thesis of the life-force (eras) and 
the death-wish (thanatos), but his 
earlier formulation of an antithesis 
between the life-force (sexuality) 
and anxiety is even more forceful 
in our age where sexual fulfilment 
is consistently blocked. Here the 
work of Reich seems fully to com¬ 


prehend the contemporary’ scene 
where the more cerebral Bertrand 
Russell only scratches the surface* 
Literature perhaps is not every¬ 
thing. We cannot forget the material 
frustrations summed-up in the word 
‘poverty'* And we do not therefore 
in any way relax our struggle 
against capitalist economy on the 
one hand and the social institution 
of government, on the other. But 
that literature reflects more than the 
ideology of the ruling-class cannot 
now he doubted* Kafka and Proust 
anil Joyce reflect the crumbling of 
our age. and it is perhaps significant 
that Mr Isaacs goes back to Godwin 
in considering the causes. 

Many years before the French 
Revolution, Voltaire and Rousseau 
and the Encyclopaedists demonstra¬ 
ted a similar interior crumbling, 
and we may be reaching the end of 
a process of which the typical 
writers of the age of anxiety were 
the prophets. The specific problems 
which Freedom tries to ventilate 
may be the foundation-stones for 
the new society. 


The Peasant and the State in Eastern 

Europe-1 


( By an East European correspondent) 


T*0 the average icwn-dwcjler m 

1 Western Europe, the Eati European 
peasant was for many years a per Mm 
who* accompanied by a large family all 
in picturesque fnlkdres*. walked to 
church on Sundays and who ai elections 
always voted for ihc moil reactionary 
pany. The Marxist* went even further 
until 1917; they considered the peaiantt 
to he so backward and so full of petty 
bourgeon ideas as to be almost tost to 
socialism which, according to them, only 
a clwcomvom proletariat could bring 
about This ignorance of the peasantry 
was also fostered by the daily pres* 
which to-day, for example, devotes far 
more space to the fate of a Catholic 
bishop or of a Communist minister 
purged h> Moscow than to the plight of 
millions of peasants. 

The area between ihc Baltic* the 
Adriatic and the Black Sea has been 
divided in the past 150 years mainly be- 
between the Austrian, Turkish and 
Russian Empire*. Its population speak¬ 
ing different languages and enjoying a 
low standard of living was composed 
chiefly of peasants who tilled the land 
owned mostly by nobles and the Catholic 
Church and in wartime provided the 


necessary can non-fodder for their res¬ 
pective rulers. As the decades passed, 
the bureaucratization of these three 
empires progressed and tt was the loti of 
the peasants which tn the absence of a 
numerous working-class, financed the 
growth of the Stale apparatus. 

The result was that peasant rebellions 
broke out periodically and were only 
suppressed by powerful punitive expedi¬ 
tions as in the case of the Pugachev in¬ 
surrection In Russia. In South-East 
Europe, the Serb peasants •'rrr the first 
Balkan people to drive out the Turkish 
oppressors 11804'131 although unlike the 
Rumanian* they lacked a local aristo¬ 
cracy and unlike the Greeks dwl not 
possess a native bourgeoisie to “lead" 
them What positive work the peasants 
together with aniiaos could do even then 
was clearly shown during the Reforma¬ 
tion when tn the area known lo-diy as 
Czecho-Slovakia they established a num¬ 
ber of libertarian communities based on 
mutual aid which flourished. until 
destroyed by the Habsburgv 

The end of the First World War saw 
the destruction of these three empires 
and their replacement by Slates based on 
the principle of nationality while at the 
same time the land reform everywhere 


Nazis & Anarchists in Germany Today 


(Commut'd from our issue of 1/9/51) 

A FORMER inmate of Buchenwald 
gave 3 lift to two Persian students 
and myself along a stretch of Autobahn. 
He told us how those who were in 
Buchcnwald at m liberation still know* 
each other and hold an annual gathering. 
He also said, “Many Nazi* over again." 

During the Democratic war against 
Nazism, it was. as the anarchists pointed 
out at the time, not the Nazis but the 
German workers who suffered The 
factory areas where the workers lived 
were bombed flat and the mins machine- 
gunned; the middle-class suburbs where 
the Nazis lived were ignored by air 
attackers. Rations went down to i 
pound of bread a day, and after in¬ 
vasion to a pound of bread a week and 
then nothing; the Nazis were able lo buy 
lorn-loads of food on the black market. 

Since the war. living space in the 
bombed towns has been rationed to 
seven square metres per person, not in¬ 
cluding houses requisitioned by the oc¬ 
cupying armies; the Nazis' houses* from 
which the occupying armies have now 
removed and into which the former 
inhabitants have naturally returned, 
are still officially requisitioned and utt- 
ratinned. And now, "Many Nazis over 
again,” 

Over fifty members of the National 
Socialist Workers* Party, it appears, are 
now members of the Federal Parliament 
in Bonn, mostly of the government party* 
and many high officials are also ex-Nazis. 
Bui there is no evidence that they are 
less democratic politicians or less efficient 
officials than the rest, and 1 fail to 
understand why the ex-Buchenwalder 
was grumbling, unless he had thought 
Democracy and Nazism to he funda¬ 
mentally different. 

Nobody I met volunteered information 
about the Socialist Reich Party, ihe re¬ 
viving Nazi Party which has interested the 
British press lately; but one German told 
me about it in answer to a question. 
Remer* the figurehead of the Party, was 
ihc Colonel commanding Hiller's body¬ 
guard* until he uncovered a conspiracy 
of generals to assassinate Hitler* and was 
made a full General as a reward* “They 
have 16 per cent, of the seats in ihe 
Lower Saxony Pa rl lament," said my in¬ 
formant, “and ihe reason for their suc¬ 
cess is that the Adenauer rdgime is every 
bit as reactionary as Remer himself." 

The effective ruler in Western Ger¬ 
many is said to be Cardinal Frings, 
Archbishop of Cologne* who is consulted 
at every major move by members of the 
Christian Democrat Government. “And 
when there is nothing else," said the 
Archbishop once* “we will defend God's 
Law with weapons*" 

Embarrassing allies for Cardinal 
brings in advocating weapons to defend 


“THIS LAND IS OURS" 
pOLLCE and citizen deputies are to¬ 
night guarding a Red Indian camp 
in South-Eastern Utah, where disturb¬ 
ances broke out after a three-day 
“squaw dance". 

Two policemen had tried to arrest a 
man Tor selling wine to ihe Navaios. but 
they were surrounded and hustled out of 
camp. 

An interpreter said afterwards that 
during the “squaw dance" the Indians 
kepi repeating; “This land is ours and 
it is time we take it back* by force if 
necessary.” 

For many years Indians and whites 
have been in dispute over grazing lands. 

News Chronicle, 8 / 9 / 51 . 


“GodA Law” (ihough they thcmiehci 
would no doubt put another name to it) 
are anarchist! t At least, they described 
themselves shortly after the last war ai 
■ihe only Anarchist organisation m 
Germany** 1 but I understand they have 
now dropped the name “anarchiit”. 
Their argument it that since revolu¬ 
tionaries may exist openly in the West 
and not in the East, the next Mage in the 
revolution must be a victory of the 
Western over the Eastern Governments! 
They have a beautifully produced little 
magazine* Die Freie Gesellschaft, which 
appears to be thriving* 

The anti-miliuiui G--ntn anarchist 
movement (which I ot rirx* looked at 
much more closely) does not seem so 
healthy. Except perhaps in Hamburg* 
the comrades were all anarchists well 
before 1933, and have m haNt of re¬ 
calling ihc mass revolutionary movements 
in Germany of the nincteen-t wen ties and 
comparing them with the general apathy 
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m Germany to-day* This has resulted 
in disillusion and disappointment la 
meeting of fifty in an industrial town, 
which would have been considered good 
in England, so disappointed di organisers 
that they held no more meet mgs i. and 
now only a handful of German comrades 
continue to work for the revolution. 

Our comrade W F. continues to wnic 
for anarchist newspapers alt over the 
world, and a small duplicated newspaper. 
Befretting, is published by a tiny group 
Still existing in Vlulheim The Befreiung 
group also organises the collection of 
funds to be sent in the form of food 
parcels to the anarchists imprisoned in 
the Russian Zone face Freedom, 
!1 8/51), Obviously, the relief organisa¬ 
tion is not limited to Mtflhevm, and 
equally obviously it would not be wise 
to print an account of its workings; hut 
I hive seen receipts for food parcels. 

In Hamburg there is a youth club, the 
Jugen federal ion i Federation of Youth) 
founded b> anarchists ft has about 200 
members, divided according to age into 
four groups, called Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, from the days 
of the week on which they meet, i was 
in Hamburg during the holiday period 
when meetings were suspended* but a 
meeting of the oldest group. Thursday, 
was called especially to meet me and 
ask questions about England. 

These young people, numbering about 
forty, called and ran the meeting them¬ 
selves* without any "guidance" or other 
interference from adult “chairmen'’ and 
what -have-you* such as one expects to 
find in most youth clubs* Far an hour 
they asked me about evening schools, 
condition* of employment for appren¬ 
tices. youth organisations, motor-cycles, 
and jazz. Then we danced to their own 
band, who made up in vigour and 
volume what they lacked in skill and 
tunefulness. Our chief object* the whole 
evening* was to enjoy ourselves; and we 
succeeded. 

This free youth club is, like a free 
school, a worthwhile venture in itself, 
whether it makes a good vehicle for 
anarchist propaganda or not. (h is in 
fact the direct descendant of the pioneer 
free schools, the Gemeinschaftuhule, Bui 
some few of its members do lean lo 
anarchist views, and here in Hamburg, 

I feel* is the possible beginning of a new, 
vigorous. German movement. 

D.R* 


PARADISE LOST 

T TNDER ihe headline "Making A Hell 
^ Out of Paradise", we referred re¬ 
cently to the transfer of the Cocos 
islands in ihe Indian Ocean—the “Para¬ 
dise Islands”* where there are no police* 
prisons or taxes—to Australia for de¬ 
velopment as an air base. 

The Governor of Singapore stated on 
27th August that efforts were being made 
to charter a special ship for 833 of the 
1,170 inhabitants who wish to emigrate 
to North Borneo. 

He said that he was fully salified that 
the islanders realised that they could 
make their own choice as lo whether 
they emigrated or stayed. The islanders 
w^ere reported lo warn to emigrate be¬ 
cause they considered the islands over¬ 
populated, He pointed out* however* 
that there was no surplus manpower. 

The acting Australian Commissioner 
for Singapore and Malaya, who accom- 
pan lea him on a tour of the islands said 
that some of the islanders were looking 
forward to increased contact with the 
outside world as a result of the develop¬ 
ment of the aerodrome. 

The majority, however* have evidently 
made their feelings clear. 


turned milboot of peasant* into proprie¬ 
tor!. The extent of th» reform varied 
from country to country In Poland and 
Hungary, thousands of acres remained m 
the hands of the nobility mod of the 
Catholic Church; in Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, nearly 90 per cent- of peasant 
households owned their own land by the 
“thirties*'. This measure was passed 
partly because many of the noMes were 
tippooeiili of the new national States 
and partly due to the fear of the Bol¬ 
sheviks who in their struggle for power 
found tt to their advantage to adopt to 
1917 and the next few years the slogan 
“Land lo the peasants’*, first used by the 
Anarch nts and Social Revolutionaries 
during the 1905 revolution against the 
Tzar. By such promises the CummuftnH 
were able to win ihe support of many 
Russian peasanti only to deceive them 
later by dragging millions into collective 
farms run by party bureaucrats. 

The nincteen-t went let also saw all over 
Europe the rapid growth of consumers* 
co-operatives and the formation of 
agrarian parties, both of which won a 
great deal of support in many of ihe 
States. The former by ameliorating their 
standard of living and thereby proving 
the value of combination for certain 
specific purposes* the latier by claim mg 
for the peasants the right lo govern all 
these countries unce they were the most 
numerous class of society and the pro¬ 
ducers of foodstuffs without which the 
urban population could not exist for 
long. Alihough these panics contained 
a number of idealists who lived m the 
villages and worked sincerely for the 
good of the people* their leadership con¬ 
tained everywhere numerous careerists 
and demagogues who used their talents, 

I heir peasant origin and the agrarian 
movement to further their own interest* 
just as in Western Europe the labour 
movement was a fertile ground for bud¬ 
ding politicians hie Mussolini and Laval 
as well as for those who remained in 
the orthodox Socialist parties. 

Governments were entered after spend¬ 
ing a few months in prison* political 
pacts were made with both reactionaries 
and the underground Communist parties, 
elections were foughr and boycotted, 
fiery resolutions passed, but since the 
peasant parties were seldom in power 
they managed to cftMgfvt much support 
in the countryside* Nevertheless, their 
popularity was successfully challenged 
by the clerical panics in Slovenia and 
Slovakia while in some parts of Rumania 
the Fascist and arm-vcmitic Iron Guard 
won in the “thirties" considerable popu¬ 
larity among peasants who were in debt 
to the local Jewish merchants and 
moneylenders. 

There was little Hie the peasant 
could do* His work kept him busy for 
many hours except in winter The 
growth of the town population in the 
interwar period and the demands from 
Western Europe as well as competition 
from overseas often forced him to 
change from arable to mixed farming 
and to grow industrial crops. All this 
took time and engrossed his attention* 

The drift to the tow-ns, too, had an 
important influence on the villagers. 
Many young peasants driven by the lack, 
of sufficient land in the neighbourhood 
or attracted by ihe prospects of an easier 
life in urban districts, went there* In 
most cases they were easily absorbed as 
navvies, semi-skilled workers, apprentices, 
policemen and NCO’s in the armed 
forces, Some, through sheer persever¬ 
ance, luck or cunning, managed to reach 
a higher position in society by becoming 
shopkeepers* merchants* etc* 

Yet they were not the only ones who 
settled in the towns. The absence of 
public schools as in England and the 
fact that secondary and university educa¬ 
tion was usually very cheap or free for 
the poor in Eastern Europe, allowed a 
large number of sons of peasants to 
study. Unfortunately, law always at¬ 
tracted many more than agronomy and 
the result was that their knowledge was 
seldom put to the true benefit of those 
who toiled so hard to pay for their 
maintenance while they studied* After¬ 
wards they would become lawyers and 
officials since their incomes and jobs did 
not always correspond to what they con¬ 
sidered their talents and the value of 
their work, many joined the totalitarian 
movements of the period. Others would 
supplement their earnings by acting for 
their clients and families in the villages 
and i hereby divert into peaceful channels 
any action arising out of discontent. 

(In the next article we shall deal 

with the East European peasants 
under Hitler and Stalin.) 


EXTREME MEASURES 

U> 

The Unl.-d Slates Navy is conscripting 
a number of chaplains because not 
enough have volunteered. 

—Daily Herald, 22 8 51. 


( 2 ) 

And should instructor or embryo 
field-marshal find themselves too much 
for ane another there is a succinct 
section in the new Army Drill annual on 
“Funeral Exercises with the Pistol . 

- Vru’i Chrevucfr 2? 8*51. 
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L» ft vo dcmruii:? in fact, far 
achievements ha\c hero done 
dt arm a t?*r '•tir *h£n tnilitarv cecrssiTy 
remm-td i: of the wmhoqtm. in the 
earr^: of imperial aggrandisement arnJ 
tsdiirn*> rcqu: _ rmcots rh^ .- have tram- 
formoi barren rocks into fkwmhing 
te*wn ; n rallxr, Hong JCoog, Adcn>, 
canoov sath a crwtsfommtKm take 
f^e ax ho^se^ Th* fact i* tint the 
swtbctrieies have get into the stale of 
mmri where—as I said rcfardmg 
Hosmg—they feel the roads ‘’must see 
cmw o%Zka&OB out", ft ts obvious that 
the war ertsa hzs no real bearing cm the 
issut— if k is tnrpo«s?He to tackie sach 
probkns he fort the atomic destruction. 
» there rntjcfi hope it will be t a pitted 
erter' The mzh is that we cannot a^ord 
bath wars and civilisation, and sootier 
or ;ater one or the other wiD go. In 
the oeaniime is m the obvioas necessities 
of the arter that are going down the 
dram steadily, and as there s less interest 
— esatatamiai the obvious necessities 
tfeaa :he prohtabk prodoexs. things Like 
h>pa 5 QZ tad roads go by the board 
ftrst of all 


hut ion but by the hire purchase system* 
for transport as the spoilt princess 
demands complete financial enslavcmetiL 
People here are surprised to see films 
depicting workers in the United States— 
who produce so much wealth—going to 
work by car. It is really much more 
odd to go to Oxford and see streams 
and ixrcams of workers on bicycles 
pouring out along the Cowley Road after 
rnakms Morris cars all duv. 


We know- today that the free avail¬ 
ability of vehicles in a libertarian 
society b far from being an impossibility, 
that the real traffic chaos exists here and 
now and should capitalism continue, even 
withstanding the military destruction it 
brings on itself, such chaos can onlv 
become w orse. 


it will he done by large posters dis¬ 
tracting our attention from the road, 
urging us 10 pay more heed to where 
we are ging. Perhaps they do some good 
—who can tell?—and it may be that 
some motorists who read that Waltham 
Cross “likes its children tiring^ sets out 
deliberately not to kill any of its chil¬ 
dren. an undoubtedly praiseworthy con¬ 
version. although one may doubt if such 
special pleading is reaih necessary' in 
most cases. 


::oa re days Dsdc i trrtn ~ode 

York. 
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Death err tfee reads is often compared 
w - - caasalrres tn rts scope and ex¬ 
tent* and I sometimes wonder w^bethcr 
riss rs see a slightly subtle method of 
lining down the horrors, of war. In 
pc^oTor fact, who can say that the road 
ewcsalties are not really casualties of 
war. or as any rate, war preparations? 
There must ce commercial traf&c. there 
b borod to be a certain amount of 
private traSc even with such schemes 
for ir? Itmitatico as petrol rationing, so 
dear zo the Whitehall rureaucrai fand 
w rich the conditioned British public im- 
naed-arriv think of as soon as there is 
a cri^ s in Persia, although the rest of 
Esrope has cekher concessions in 
Persia ror petrol ratioci&gV With this 
vnfSc , 7 t! roads built fc?r horse carriage 
ways there are bound to be casualties 
siree pci* riass prefer to play at toy 
soldiers than to carry out properly the 
fsnerioas of society' which Government 
has usurped, 


Of coarse, the reconstruction of the 
towns is not enough* and one must gram 
that mere W'LL! be road accidents while 
there is traffic in its present form* It 
might be that in some autonomous 
sections of a free society an altogether 
simpler form of life w T onld do without 
momr transport altogether* This is prob¬ 
ably not likely to be the case everywhere, 
and here we must face the question of 
road accidents. 


We certainly knew from our present 
experience that the State cannot prevent 
them. The passing of laws is not in 
reality a preventative* for if it were there 
would be perfect harmony everywhere. 
We have laws enough* but the extent to 
which they are obeyed is another matter, 
and the solution—as can be plainly 
seen io~day does not lie with increasing 
or strengthening the police hut plainly 
and simply with greater care and con¬ 
sideration. But how> can this be 
achieved 1 The authorities seem to think 


The truth of the matter is that 
capitalism in its wisdom limiting the use 
of a car to those who can afford it, 
places a premium on tack of courtesy 
and consideration. Not only are we all 
engaged in a mad competitive rush which 
insidiously stamps its character on its 
participants* but refusal to give way, 
determination to gel ahead, the spirit of 
devil-take-the-hindmosi and f***-you- 
Jack-rm-alngh'U while being the worst 
attitude a motorist can have, is also one 
of the few means by which he can get 
a car in the first place! You can. it is 
true* get it in other ways, you might 
work hard enough* you might save hard 
enough, you might have a stroke of 
luck, you might get something like a 
war gratuity' . . . but if you have got the 
above vinues of free enterprise there is 
no '‘might'* about it, you will ride by 
car and "it will be the fastest, the biggest* 
the worst sort of thing you could be 
entrusted with. 


I have found since riding a motor- 
cycle an amount of mutual aid amongst 
Ihc motor-cycling fraternity tfor all thtt 
hard things that are said about them) 

that is amazingly encouraging to anyone 
who has been stating the anarchs case 
for years and sometimes gmttc s tbs \ 
feeling, as we all do at times* that ih< 
seed is falling on stony ground. The 
people who straight-away stop *p£ive a 
hand when it seems to be oec ™**f 
not have heard of anarchism (Worst) 
but they are usually ready for rree<to 
they have grown out of political &ut« 
and their mutual aid and co-operat 
shows it. The type of spontanec 
association exists to an even gf**® 
degree amongst pedal cyclists* 
opposition to regimentation is sometniC 
of great worth against the government 
i sat ion of the present world. 


There can be no effective revolutic 
substitute for industrial action to ac 
workers' control bur this is one pa 
the components of a free society* 
also demands decentralisation if it 
achieve liberation from the Slate 
cannot cb-exist with workers” 
Tendencies to decentralisation, 
are tendencies towards the tra 
period towards the free sockl| 
not really think that all those yi 
who will be streaming out to 
try this week-end on their bk 
so far removed from the achieti 
a Stateless society as most of ti 
ably think they am 


The atmosphere of a free society 
wmuld bring a different spirit. There can 
he no doubt about it. and indeed even a 
lessening of commercialism and indus¬ 
trialism would bring about a correspond¬ 
ing degree of friendliness and co-opera¬ 
tion everywhere, which naturally finds 
its expression on the roads, too. 
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-o r emrmfcwT an old objection 
kkul was the sort of chaos 
op the roads if everyone could 
of a car and drive it whenever 
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prodactkjQ costs—depends mainl y 
00 c-z SBh^crrpDoc list, and from 
the response 10 the present batch of 
subscription reminders ^iik:h we 
h^ w *e ser*t aau -e shzL nave a sood 
kka of our chantec ct cx*nf:nulr? 
as a weekjyc Therefore, reader. 


he Ukcd. Capita.rightly and pro- 
peri} h was mamcaiaed, limned the use 
of a car to tho 5 e who could afford It. 
arc if h a tree society you could get 
bed : a car whenever you fell ike rL 
wfaaz would be the state of the roads? 
Tbr o : echos has disappeared recently, 
res that k can fee $0 easily answered. 
In zkxjsc days there was no real yard- 
sCick to gc by—fern now we have seen 
b s pcttsirile m fact for every body to 
drive a car ^ovided the lay-out of the 
reads ;s ahered a Little. It is not oeces* 
sar :c gp 10 a free society to find the 
proof, fer in any country where a spot 
of healthy neutrality, or less readiness 10 
rush mio the making of history* has 
cacsed a fitile nr.cre prosperity than we 
;n ct*r vetora enjoy, such a position has 
arr.cst been reached not by free distri- 


Letter to the Editor 


Anarchism & Pacifism 

AS Philip Sansom rightly says to his 
^ answer to R. Wheeler in the last - 


answer 

issue of Freedom* the argument of 
\ iolence versus doh- violence as a means 
of revolution could go on for f v 5 f” 
nevertheless* aware of such a possibility* 
I would like 10 make a few comments 
upon the matter. 


Christian who—as the old free-thought 
argument runs, denies 999 gods out of a 
thousand, but gels all hot and bothered 
because the atheist denies the odd one. 


though > v- may not agree with oar 
poim of view, yet you may think 
Fz^otm is doing a ^orth^hiie |ofc, 
and you can express this ofnmon 
by rttu&ming your subscriptioD 
promptly. 


And if you aho agree with m^ch 
that Frfetsom publbhes why sot 
introduce your friends ho our paper 
by sobseribmg to a second copy^ 
which you can pass cm to them and, 
in rime, perhaps, induce them £0 
subscribe tn a copy for themselves* 
We need more new readers! 


Appeal 

Ao$. 27rb to Sept. 7th : 


1 : seems to me that Samsom confuses 
pacifists with what Ethd Mannin once 
apilv termed “pathifists”. There is a 
create difference between a revolutionary 
ractfist such as Ban de Ugt and the 
“I support world government and police 
forces” type of pacifist that preponder¬ 
ates in this country. The revolutionary' 
pacifist accepts all the means of revolu¬ 
tion advocated by his “violet" comrades 
—strikes, sabotage, go-slow, civil dis¬ 
obedience, etc.—except the use of 
violence as a means of defence. In fact* 
his attitude is similar to that of the 


Surely there can be no question of 
imposing anarchy? The very definition 
of the word itself specifically repudiates 
all forms of man-made impositions. But 
there is a fundamental difference between 
subjecting people to one's will and re¬ 
fusing to be subjected oneself, A paci¬ 
fist—as an absolute resister of \toknce 
—is logically bound to refuse his support 
to a government which pursues a policy 
or ww (if he is an anarchist also, he, 
of course* refuses his support to any 
government) since he considers such a 
subjecting of his will to those of the 
people who comprise the; government as 
wrong* 


The Bread Madness of Pontd’Esprit 


HTHE scranfe affliction that has over* 
^ taken the fetfe village of Pont 
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dXsprit b terrihfy near to m. It did not 
take pface somewhere m the heart of 
Afnca but m an average township of our 
nearest neizhboar* Ii did not happen 
sotsewbere far from ou/ daily lives. but 
somewhere the average wurisi from 
these shores could reach in a day or two. 
In the mjSdle of the twentieth century, 
one of the perils of the Middle Ages his 
stretched out and claimed its victims, and 
a i though the official enquiry is it ill to be 
hekl the lesson to be iearacd is apparent. 

1 c the superstitious priest-nddeo 
MkSdk Ages* the scourge of this terrify* 
xsg nsadness and convulsions was put 
dowx to supemataral causes. In those 
tunes they looked cm all ills as ordained 
by God. and they therefore assigned the 
madness the care of St. Anthony, and 
f a * eg done so all research into the 
probCem was heresy In the 
they went cm putting rhe contaminated 
bread toco their mouths There is no 
doubt at all from iciemifk research that 
the disease comes from m blight on the 
r *c bread. The poisoning caused in cer¬ 
tain districts by the ergot that diseases 
the seed of rye in moist seasons having 
tea shown to be the cause* il became 
a simple matter to examine the flour* 

While if may be asked in amazement 
how even lacking scientific evidence 
sinspk observation did not point out the 
fact >ear» ago* we must allow for the 
supers :iuchh of the Middle Ages, which 
from some reports still exist—there are 
s*j;i those in Pom d Esprit who rushed 
first to the priest to confess their sics 
tfii-ead of rushing to the baker to cancel 
their bread. 


France has suffered much to free itself 
oi ths tyranny of the monks* and though 
to-da> the bourgeoisie who drove out the 
Church are looking to Rome for political 
reasons, as an alternative to Moscow and 
because Washington doesn’t trust them 
enough, there is iitile likelihood of the 
dreadful plague of madness and death 
being entrusted to the care of St. 
Anthony once again. Instead, according 
to the new superstition, all is entrusted 
to the State, The condition of flour is 
approved by State inspectors, who have 
the task (one which is so obviously in 
this case a primary care of Lhe com¬ 
munity) eo ascertain that disease-ridden 
flour is not used. At the same time, as 
State officials* they have the task of col¬ 
lecting taxes. It is stated in the Press 
reports that in order lo avoid the taxes 
peasants have been selling rye without 
submitting it to the responsible officials. 
This is perfectly natural and understand¬ 
able. and quite obviously no peasant 
would deliberately sell fungus-stricken 
rye knowing the results of ergotism, but 
the result is that not only does it avoid 
taxation but also it avoids inspection* 
As the State has the two functions—to 
tax the commodity and to inspect it— 
tn order to dodge one they have to dodge 
the other. 


Jn this way there has been sold not 
only inferior r> c kiff diseased rye, and 
the result is a village where a disease of 
the Middle Ages returns, and normal 
people turn into raving lunatics as a 
result of the poison they have put into 
tbetr mouths* 


ii, however, the important point 
is rha* one superstition fas beer* lubsit* 

I tnied^f or an other* fn the Middle Ages, 
ifie O.jrch was indispensable; in the 

Me J — ■*' 


OF BOOTS:—Ueds: ?T 


Modern Time-: it is the S:aie* Then 
A'-* c -kJ no! _'*r educated, married, 
or rur.zd Without the inters muon of the 
Church: to-day wichoul the interference 

of the Stale. 


h the answer more laws or Jess? Alt 
the laws possible to safeguard the stan¬ 
dard of food are already in effect* Is it 
real!) true that the State is the only 
organisation that can tackle such prob¬ 
lems? To ask that question to-day is 
rather like standing op in the Middle 
Ages and claiming that St. Anthony 
could be superseded by an analytical 
chemist 


Internationalist* 


This refusal of co-operation on the 
part of the pacifist would hardly be con¬ 
sidered by him as an an of imposition. 
Similarly, the anarchist advocate of 
workers" control considers that the ex¬ 
ploitation and subjection of the worker 
by the capitalist is also wrong and sug¬ 
gests that the workers take control of 
the means of production (they need not 
occupy the factories since they are al¬ 
ready in them 1 !* thus withdrawing their 
support from the employing class and, 
necessarily in contemporary society, 
from the slate. The distinction between 
the pacifist who refuses to support the 
government in its war-like enterprises 
and the anarchist who refuses to support 
the capitalist seems to me to be one 
w-ithout a difference. The anarchist 
certainly has no intention of subjecting 
the capitalist as a man 10 his will, but 
he most emphatically refuses to let the 
capitalist in his function as a capitalist 
subject others to his will* If necessary, 

1 think that anarchism does not preclude 
the use of violence as a means of defence 
against such subjection. Such violence 
would be libera five in the sense that 
constituted resistance lo a subjugating 
external authority. The type of violence 
that anarchists repudiate is the invasive, 
lhe institutionalised* permanent and con¬ 
straining violence that is the slate. 


1 consider, however, that there is pos¬ 
sibly a danger in thinking of workers’ 
militias as a separate body of men 
charged with the defence of the revolu¬ 
tion. Like alt bodies constituted as a 
separate entity apart from the masses* 
such a type of militia would tend to 
think of itself as superior to the rest of 
man and give itself “saviour-attributes 1 ’* 
As Voltairmc de Cleyre puis it in her 
Anarchism and American Traditions: 


'The logic of anarchism is that the 
least objectionable form of armed 
force is (hat which springs up volun¬ 
tarily. like the minute-men of Massa¬ 
chusetts* and disbands as soon as the 
occasion which called it into being is 
past: that lhe really desirable thing is 
that all men , . . should be ai peace. 


PRESS FREEDOM II 


TpHE U.S. 'Miomcy-general J* 
x McGrath expressed opposiuo 
form of censorship ot Americ 
papers in the present emergency 
World Press News, 

Secretary of Commerce Charld 
said that in Lhe current situation 
desirable to exercise some rest 
“our normal tendency' as Ame 
:di everything we know . 53 

For Lhis purpose he suggesied 
tary security code among publi 
prevent vital defence informant] 
reaching “our potential enemies*! 

In a statement on Administrstiod 
Lhe attorney-general said there wx 
no implied* no disguised, no < 
no indirect censorship of the Ad 
Press* 

\£q wonder how he squares __ 

the banning from the mails of the 
pacifist paper Ahemattve, reported rk 
iy in Freedom. Is this 
censorship”? 


this! 


not 


MEETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Let us beware thai the workers mill- 
ins we support no not evolve into ivy vlur 
armie as did the red guards into int m 
\ rinv and the workers] miltias or Spain 

jr»to a “People's Army \ 

s E; PlRKrR. 

PuMilhfJ »■ FimKan P! «» 


>n. 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN-A IK MEETINGS at 
HYDE PARK 
Every Sunday ax 3,30 p.m . 

INDOOR MEETINGS 

Recommence: 

SUNDAY. 23rd SEPTEMBER 
tXOTEz New Meeting Vlsce: 

BIRD IN HAND, 

Long Acre. W.C, 

(2 mins. Leicester Sq, Underground 
Station) 

Every Sunday at 7*30 pan, 

A dmission Free—Free Discussion 
SEPT. 23—Mac Kavanagh on 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ANARCHISM 
SEPT. 30—Tony Gibson on 
WORK IN A FREE SOCIETY 

NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 
at 7.30 

SEPT. 19—Edgar Priddy 
THE ABC OF ANARCHISM 
En^uirifj c/o Freedom Press 

SOUTH LONDON 

Meetings suspended for the time being* 
Readers interested in possible future 
activities, please contact S. E. Parker, 
c/o Freedom Press. 

GLASGOW 

OUTDOOR MEETINGS at 
MAXWELL STREET 

£t‘<ry Sunday at J p.m * 

BTrA John Gaffney, Frank Leech, 
Jimmy Raeside, Eddie Shaw 


FREEDOM 

Th. Anarchijt W..Hy 

Postal Subscription R«frJ 


12 montbi 17/— | U.S.A. IL0Q\ 

6 m o n fch i ®/6 | U. S*A. (t JO) 

3 months m (U.5A. SOTS] 

Special Subscription Rates for 2 copite 
12 month*27/- 
A inonihi 13/A fUJA. $2.251 
CIibow*!. P.O/* Monty Ordtri fhouW 
b* m?d* eut to FREEDOM PRESS, oroiitd 
a/c Pot«. *nd addresiod to th* p^bhiMn* i 

freedom press 

27 Red Lion Street 
London, W.C.I England 

7,1.: C.H,rtC«r> B3fr* 
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